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BOUND BY GOLD CHAINS 

jy/TORE things are wrought by prayer. 

» Than this world dreams of. Wherefore let 
thy voice 

Rise like a fountain for me night and day. ^ 

For what are men better than sheep or goats 
, That nourish a blind life within the brain 
If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 
Both for themselves and those who .call them 
. friends ? 

For so the whole round earth is .every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God. 

Tennyson 

Before the throne of God 


Children’s NewspaffeV, October 18, 1941 



EDITED BY ARTHUR MEE 


• A^ IrAT a wonderful world it would be, somebody 

was saying the other day, if . . . 

( We must all have felt like that. We may forget 
what the if. was in this case or that, but we are 
sure it would be a better world if some, this* or that 
could be done. Most of us have an If that would 
bring the Millennium. If America would come into 
the war, if Italy would go out of it, if we had 
more tanks, if we would .invade .the Continent, if 
our propaganda were better, if we hack a really 
good Government . . , 

It may or may not be..that these things would 
bring a better world, but one If there is'which 
would have a miraculous effect on all our lives. It 
' is the only tiling that is needed to end iniquity on 
the earth, and make the, world a tranquil place. 
If only all of us were better men and women . 

We Must Do Our Utmost 

We fight for the sacred;right of the individual to 
life; libert5 r , and the pursuit of happiness. The' 
whole world is pltingcd into misery, that is to say, 
in order that you and I and the man next door ! 
may think and do as wc will. It all depends on me, 
as the-Archbishop says. 

It depends on every one of us doing our utmost, 
working our hardest, straining every nerve, saving 
every . penny,'■■■to' end this fearful thing. It is not 
jr somebody else who must improve ; it is ourselves. 
None of us is so poor that lie can do nothing, 

W ■c can all sacrifice without complaining, wc can 
all suffer patiently, wc can all help hard cases, we 
can all live cheerfully, we, can all prevent waste, 
we can all be faithful to the ancient counsel 
; which calls ns to Watch and Pray. 

* J-Javi: you wondered, in thinking out all your 7/s, 

what the result would be if everybody in your 
home, in our island, in the British Empire, gave 
up the Big Ben Silent Minute every night to a 
fervent prayer for victory in our own lives as well 
as on the battlefields ? The force generated by an 
electric power-house is as nothing to the force that 
such a moral power-house would exert on the world. 

The Power-House of the Human Soul 

The effect of a spiritual impulse running through 
a vast community would be like the thrill of the 
miracle of Dunkirk. 1 The sudden resolve of a whole 
nation to assert its utmost powers for'the highest* 
would produce an inspiration that would be 
irresistible. Again and again in tlie history of man¬ 
kind it has happened that from one mans prayer 
there has'been built up a movement that has 
changed the world. The prayers of John Wesley, 
of William Wilbcrforce, of David Livingstone, of 
. Abraham Lincoln, of Lord Shaftesbury, of George 
Fox, have changed tlie hearts of millions and trans¬ 
formed the life of continents, and there are no 
bounds'to the mighty influence set in motion by the 
sudden surging of the spiritual waves deep in the 
li:e of a vast community. Deep in the depths of 
e /cry nation is this power-house of the human soul, 
working its way in the lives of men and nations 
from age to age. Its waves-were carrying the 
human longing for liberty and justice and freedom 
; . about; the world a thousand yeSrs before men 
A broadcast on electric waves. 

When Lord Shaftesbury pleaded in an empty 
Parliament for downtrodden children the prayers 
of the people were his great support. When the 


pews came to Washington that the Civil War was 
ended the whole American Cabinet fell on its knees 
in tharildulness. It was one of the noblest Viceroys 
in the British Empire, who has lately passed to his 
inheritance, who declared that without prayer he 
could not have carried oh his work, and it was 
Abraham Lincoln who said that only a blockhead 
would think lie could lead a nation for one day 
" without the aid and enlightenment of One who 
is stronger and wiser than all others.” 

«a thrill runs round the world when a deed is 

. done for freedom, so it is with the act of prayer, ’ 

1 For mankind are one in spirit , and an 
* instinct bears along , 

> Round the cqrth's electric circle), the sivift 
flash of right or wrong. 

On the invisible wave of prayer has been borne 
from generation unto generation the desires and 
strivings of men that God's kingdom should come 
. upon earth. Into this vast outpouring of human i 
hearts has, come the lisping prayer of a child at 
its mother’s knee, the yearning of the strong man j 
weary, of the fight, the pleading of the statesman 
r whose problems seem too great for human solving, 
the appeal of a traveller in a lonely land for 
courage to go forward, the hope of a nation for 
strength to overthrow iniquity, the tears of 
bitterness or thankfulness of those who have been 
caught in the grip of defeat or have been lifted up 
in triumph by the gold chains which bind the 
whole round earth about the feet of God. 

The Invisible Wave of Sympathy 

The prayers of a great people, the prayers of 
countless generation’s, are like the tiny streams that 
trickle through green pastures to refresh the still 1 
waters'and flow on until they reach the river and 
run into the sea. They gather strength as they go. 
They make the small host into a great nation. 
They win sympathy for struggling causes until 
victor}' crowns'the cause. They bring courage to 
those who have fought long and are weary. They 
lift up the sorrowful heart and give hope' to the 
oppressed. They are an ever-present power in the 
world and an unfailing source of inspiration. They 
are the invisible wave of sympathy between the 
Creator of the World and His people in their joys 
and sorrows, • 

w ic speak of our unity in the cause for which we 
light : shall wc not unite in.the means by 
which we.overcomc ? Could we not all, in this Silent 
Minute at nine o’clock, seek new strength at the 
fountain of inspiration and send out our wave of 
power ? In that moment when we pray wc are at 
our best. • It is the rarest moment of our lives, 
with no ill-will or selfishness, \yith the. solemn 
desire that 1 our highest energies should be devoted 
to the noblest purpose. 

The Faith That is More Than All 

To dedicate this moment to our country, * to 
freedom, to the release of captives, to the building 
up of. justice and the overthrow of wrong; is a 
homage we surely owe to God and to mankind. " 

We must wait long for the day when in every 
village in the land the people .will gather in one 
place, caring nothing for sects or creeds or rituals, 

* to manifest their faith in God and their trust in 
the Power that guides the world to its high destiny ;. 
but every da}' this minute comes when-not our 


villages only but oiir great towns and cities, not 
our country only but our kinsmen’far beyond the 
seas, carrdcdicate 'our utmost strength, our time, 
our thought, and our possessions, to the sanctity 
of life and freedom. It is a moment which every 
home in the land could with ease and without * 
formality give to silent prayer. We need the help 
of iron and steel, but far more we need the help 
of the faith that is more than all. We send out 
streams of munitions to our fighting men, but 
above .all is due to them the great river of 
sympathy,, the fervent outpouring of the spirit, 
which quickens .and sustains and in the end will 
overcome all evil things. Arthur Mce 


Nelson of Trafalgar 



The last touching scene as Nelson lay dying on his flagship 
Victory, on October 21, 1805, is described on page 5 
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SCHICKLGRUBER AND 

His Slaves 

They are Beginning to Rise 

LJitler and liis, Gestapo gangsters have far surpassed the 
* 1 wickedest men in. human annals; their names are like 
a foul stench in Europe, and will for ever be linked with 
those of Attila and Tamerlane, Sargon and Ivan the Terrible. 

It is, no doubt, Hitler's fear of his own. fate that has driven 
him to throw off the mask'and resort to the torture and murder 
of all who refuse to bow the knee to himself and his gang. He 
has appointed one of his underlings as an official hangman for 
Czecho-Slovakia, and the, butcher at the head of the Gestapo 
has the same power in all the conquered countries. 

From General Eli ash, the Prime 
Minister, down to the humblest 
workman, every Czech who is 
under the slightest suspicion by 
the Gestapo is doomed to death. 

In France men imprisoned for 
slight offences have been exe¬ 
cuted because German soldiers 
have been attacked by persons 
entirely unconnected with them, 


It is, perhaps, understandable 
that soldiers use drastic methods 
against civilians caught with 
arms in their hands, but the Nazi 
murderer’s slay quite innocent 
• men, women, and children, and 
their* brutish ways are meant to 
create terror among all inhabit¬ 
ants of the conquered lands. 

Vet the surprising thing to 
Hitler, though not to the student’ 
of history, is that the methods of 
His butchers are merely stiffen¬ 
ing, and not exterminating, the 
resistance of all lihcrty-lpving 
Europeans. 

' The Poles, the Czechs, the 
French, Yugo-Slavs,'and Greeks, 
the’ Norwegians, the Belgians, 
and the Dutch—all arc working 
desperately for the overthrow 
of the new Barbarians. Bridges 
are blown up, factories burned, 
trains derailed, and countless 
other forms of sabotage arc 
growing in number, while even 
the poorest peasant children 
wave their welcome to our aero¬ 
planes as they fly over the 
occupied countries. 





Little News 
Reels 

Waller of Barking has 
collected 1670 pennies for 
the St John Ambulance Brigade. 

A Gravesend man who grew a 
giant pumpkin at the foot of the 
Gordon Memorial realised a guinea 
for the local Gordon Mission, 

£200 has been left by Mr Charles 
Walter Jierrv for beeping Charles 
Lamb's grave in repair. 

pKTicn Asrr, aged ten, of South 
, Norwood, lias a library of 
pearly 200 books which he lends 
out at a penny a week for a 
Spitfire Fund. 

1 . ,Tlic hoy who 

posed for Sir 
(I corge 3 r ra m p ton 
30 years ago as the 
original of Peter 
Pan’s statue in 
Kensington Gar¬ 
dens is doing 
searchlight duty 
as a lance-cor¬ 
poral in an Anti- 
Aircraft division; 
he is J a in e s 
William Shaw. 

The number of foreigners carried 
off into Germany for slave labour is 
mounting fast to two millions ; the 
actual figures for the beginning of last 
month were 1,700,000. 

man trying to enlist for Home 
Defence at Sydney was found 
.to.be 92 years old. 

Five volumes by the Editor of 
the ON are just published by 
•Dodder and Stoughton : Suffolk 
and three volumes of Yorkshire in 
the King’s England series; and 
Arthur Mce’s Book of the. Flag, the 
whole story of the Island and the 
Empire, with hundreds of pictures, 
and portraits. 

A motor driver just scut to penal 
servitude had forced open the coin 

boxes in 500 telephone kiosks. 

■ • » 

r J , iTK latest type of vacuum tube 
illuminapt, the 80-watt 
fluorescent discharge tube, is five 
feet long and produces almost 
shadowless i llumi n at ion.. 

. The figures bf last year’s census in 
Chile reveal that this South American 
republic has passed the ftv# million 

' ■ • mark. 

The Brave Bishop' of Brittany 

firms to state which of the forms 
they were receiving were un¬ 
necessary, and a Sheffield firm 
with 38 just received returned 
them all. , . 


Ideas lire the News 


This cruel hostage system 1 is. in 
full swing, and wc must, not for¬ 
get that Hitler has in his ghastly 
grip one and a .half million 
French soldiers as hostages for 
the. conduct of their relatives and 
friends. That is how he keeps 
France , down. 

But in spite of all his spies,' 
broadsheets continue to be 
printed in cellars, and foreign 
broadcasts arc listened to and 
repeated from end. to end of 
western Europe. The subjected 
people are still eager to learn the 
truth and will risk their lives and 
liberty to.learn it and impart it 
to others. 

Oppression has ever been a 
stimulus to the free spirit of man, 


So greatly has Hitler come to' and there is no doubt that this 
fear the rising spirit of revolt ‘stimulus is now .serving all the 
in Bohemia and Moravia that he V ree Forces of the captive 
lias sent Heydrich, a blood- nations to redouble their efforts 
‘thirsty monster in human form, in driving.these human wolves 
to eliminate all possible leaders' from the sacred soil of their 
of the oppressed people. fatherlands. 


We come upon ‘many inter¬ 
esting ideas , in the news, ideas 
inspired by peace and War. 1 

j\y|u H. G. Wells is strongly 
convinced that English 
must be made the structural 
basis of any world .language 
that can succeed ; he suggests 
that the English Association 
should work out this problem— 
not desiring to thrust English 
clown the throats of ja pro¬ 
testing world, but considering 
the possibility of a language 
to grow out of English. I 

Bill introduced into Par¬ 
liament seeks to obtain for 
the Crown the benefit; of all 
land improvements that have 
come about and will come about 
through the war. j 

poit the fu'st time-the-British 
Army is to have a separate 
engineering department with an 
Engineer-in-Chief at its head. 

poR the first time the drapery 
and footwear trades/ em¬ 
ploying from three to jour 
hundred thousand people, have 
agreed on rates of pay for a maxi¬ 
mum working week, 

P^n International Volunteer 
Air .Force is hieing. created 
in Burma for giving help to 
China ; in ‘it are many: volun¬ 
teers from the United States. 

'piin Dutch • Government in 
London has adopted the idea 
of taxing Dutchmen abroad to 
add to the financial power of the 
Dutch Empire in fighting the 
Huns.* . , 

exchange and mart of 
machine tools k used in 
making munitions lias 1 been 
held in Bristol for the purpose 
of getting tools where tlje}' are 
wanted. The idea was I to get 
rid of the bottle-necks in 
industry. When the engineer. 


read out the list of tools that’ 
could be supplied cries came 
from many parts of the hall, 
“ Can wc have these ? ” and 
when lie read out the list ol 
tools that were> needed cries 
came back, " We can .supply 
those." In one hour 40 firme 
were brought together and 100 
bottle-necks were wiped out. 

Polonkl Knox, who, as Secre¬ 
tary of the United States 
Navy, often expresses Mr 
Roosevelt’s ideas a little way 
ahead, declares that the German 
gangsters will be.locked up in an 
iron ring of sea-power and will 
perish there ; and that it is the 
hope of the world that sea-power . 
for 100 years at least will be in 
the lianas of the Anglo-Saxons. 

piiE Russian idea of attack¬ 
ing the Nazis by- many 
guerilla forces behind the lines 
has grown into a great problem 
for the enenty, and brought 
about a state of affairs hardly 
known in wars since Welling¬ 
ton’s day. * 

pule Chancellor of the Ex-. 

chequer believes we have 
reached the - , limit of taxation, 
and that acute problems would 
arise if no one was left with 
more than'^1060 a year. 

T iik Ministry of Supply has 
created a Salvage and 
Recovery Board in the hope of 
saving the immense waste still 
going on everywhere, ' . 

pin*: Prime Minister believes 
that Germany is becoming 
short of aeroplanes ; it is clear 
that we are approaching the 
time when the air mastery will 
be with the Allies. . 

puRiasir loyalty to the Allies 
lias been shown once more 
by her refusal to supply the 
Huns with chrome, which Ger¬ 
many so badly needs. 


Will the Finns Lose Their Friends? 


A ll who heard the story 
*** from a cathedral town in 
Brittany must have been deeply 
stirred by it, and we cannot 
refrain from telling it for.the 
sake of those who missed it on 
the BBC. 

In defying the German at¬ 
tempts to sow discord in the 
town, the bishop called on the 
Nazi governor and protested, 
against his methods. " Do not 
forget that you have been 
defeated/’ said the Nazi, “ I 
beg your pardon," said the 
bishop; “ we shall only be 

defeated after Great Britain 
has been defeated.” 

Losing his temper, the gover¬ 
nor drew his revolver while the 
bishop calmly said; "I have 
done my duty—now do yours.” 


But the German did not shoot. 
He returned the bishop to bis 
palace under armed escort and 
kept him captive. 

The news flew round the 
town and at the next service, 
soon afterwards, the vast cathe¬ 
dral nave was filled to over¬ 
flowing. Only the bishop was 
missing/ 1 

Suddenly, dressed in all the 
robes of office, his mitre on-liis 
head, his crozier in his hand, 
he appeared before his flock. 
He had eluded lus guards, and 
for three-quarters of an hour 
he spoke to his people, holding 
them spellbound as he told 
them of their duty to their 
oppressed fatherland; and 
then he returned to his prison— 
to die. 


Long Ago and Now THINGS SEEN 


It is curious to think that 
thousands of years ago, when lire, 
was so scarce that it was regarded 
as something sacred, every tribe 
appointed someone to stand by as 
a lire-watcher {luring the hours of- 
darkness. 

It was the fire-watcher's duty to 
make sure that the previous lire did 
not go out. Nowadays we have our 
fire-watchers whose duty it is to 
put out fires. 


A pumpkin over four feet 
round and weighing four stone, 
at Kirbymoorside, Yorkshire, 

A sheepdog whose puppies 
had been given away going round 
the village to feed them one 
by one. 

A tomato 15 inches round, 
growing in the Cheddar Valley. 


■Thesavings of ourpcoplcliaye now 
reached a thousand million pound si 

Scout and Guide 
News Reel 

J^kginald Clark, a 14-ycar-old 
Acton Scout, has just re¬ 
ceived the Gilt Cross for gallantry 
in rescuing a boy of ten from a 
dangerous whirlpool. 

Of the thirteen George Crosses 
awarded in the first year of this 
decoration, three have been given to 
Scouts; / 

Scouts of. Granby, Quebec, raised 
476 dollars for the lied Cross last 
summer ; this year they have been 
put in complete charge of the salvage 
campaign in their district. 

Qwen Marshall, a 13-year-old 
Guide of Tcnbury Wells in 
Worcestershire, has been awarded 
the Gilt Cross for swimming 250 
yards to a drowning child and 
supporting her until help arrived. 

The Silver Cross lias been 
awarded to Kenneth K. Seal, 18, 
for gallantry in a London, air rank 

Miss M. Moore, Captain of the 
nth Johannesburg Guides, received 
the Silver Cross for her courage in 
saving tiuo boys from drowning in 
shark-infested' waters at Warner 
Beach , Natal . 


r JTnc - association of Finland 
with the Nazis in their 
campaign against Russia lias 
caused much pain to her friends 
in this country and America. 

When Russia "was apparently 
the ally of Germany and epgaged 
in war with Finland considerable 
help was given to a brave people 
who were fighting for indepen¬ 
dence. Mucli money was set 
Aside to help the Finn!?, and 
when they had to give in the 
funds, were continued to help in 
the reconstruction of tlieir land. 

So, when the Finns declared a 
holy war against Russia sis soon 
as Hitler treacherously attacked 
her, questions were at once 
raised as to how far the Finnish 
Government was a willing 
partner of the Nazis. , 

Our Government seems to 
have given Finland the benefit of 


the doubt for a time, but, when 
her armies approached the -old 
boundary with Russia Mr Eden 
gave due warning that if she 
persisted we should be forced to 
treat her as an open enemy not 
only while the war lasts but also 
when peace comes. He asked 
her to become a neutral in the 
struggle so that we could con¬ 
tinue to be her friend. 

Few of us can believe that the 
Finns admire Hitler and his 
ghastly works, for they are surely 
wide-awake enough to* realise 
that there is no future for their 
little, country in the New Order 
of the Huns. On the other hand, 
there is every promise of a 
splendid future when civilisation 
is Saved, from the Barbarians ; 
while, the fact that their old bug¬ 
bear Russia has been allied with 
u s will ens ure just t re at me n t. 


FRIEND OF THE JEWS 


"Tjtk Jews in Palestine have lost 
a stalwart leader in the 
recent death of Mr Men ahem 
Ussishkin. A native of Russia, 
having been born at Pulirovna 
78 years ago, he died in; Jeru¬ 
salem, the sacred city of his race, 
and thus achieved the ambition 
of liis lifework. Mr Ussishkin 
was the chief Russian supporter 
of the Zionist Movement founded 
in 1895 by Theodor Hebd, a 
Vienna journalist working in 

Paris, to solve the problem of the 


Jews in Europe by their return to 
Palestine. When, 36 years ago, 
the British offered territory in 
Africa for Jewish .settlement, Mr 
Ussishkin led the group of 
Zionists who declined this well- 
meant offer.. His great day 
came with the Balfour Declara¬ 
tion, when he made his home in 
Palestine and wqrkcd like a giant- 
in making the new Jewislvconi- 
munity a success, in spite of an 
Arab problem which was perhaps 
mainly due to Nazi intrigue. 
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A Desert Crawl 


Australian sheep shearer will 
never forget a trip he made 
*on his hands and knees in the 
desert near Tobruk. 

• Wounded in the thigh while 
cm an expedition into No Man’s 
I.and; the infantryman was cap¬ 
tured by the Germans, who 
carried him into a trench. When 
darkness fell and shells started 
falling all round them he seized a 
chance to escape, and crawled 
out into the desert towards the 
British line. It was agony to 


move, but he kept on, with 
shells bursting all round. Any¬ 
thing was better than being a 
prisoner of war, he decided. 

He lay in the open desert all 
that night, 1 and the next morn¬ 
ing started crawling in a semi¬ 
circle to avoid the British bar¬ 
rage. The next night lie lay out 
in the open again, and at the 
end of the next day was within 
hailing distance, of the British 
lines. It had taken him tivo days 
and nights to crawl 6oo yards . 


THE NATION HEALTHY THE WASTE PATCH 


The nation's chief doctor, Sir 
Wilson Jameson, reports that 
after two years - of war the 
country has every reason to be 
thankful for its good health. 
We start the third war-winter 
with good hope, but care must 
not be relaxed. 

Infectious diseases have de¬ 
clined ; measles, for example, is 
very scarce. Diphtheria is being 
fought by rendering children 
immune. It is a very cheap 
process, costing only a few 
coppers. In many towns the 
number of children rendered 
immune is as high as from 70 to 
80 per cent. 

Tuberculosis has increased, 
however, especially among girls 
of from 15 to 25. 

No doubt evacuation from 
town to country has saved many 
li\ r cs from attack by disease, to 
say nothing of air raids. 

FRUITFUL ICELAND 

Iceland, with its forbidding name, 
has recently made a new appeal to 
popular imagination. Taking ad¬ 
vantage 1 of the innumerable hot 
springs of water there, British and 
American military forces have been 
cultivating secluded valleys and 
parts of the coast, and have just 
revealed the fruits of their success 
at a show where they exhibited 
grapes, melons, and bananas—al] 
grown in the open, ' * 

HOPE SPRINGS ETERNAL 

j ' The C N has already recorded 
how rate trees and shrubs in 
this country, supposed to*have 
been killed by the frosts of the 
last two winters, prove to‘ have 
survived from seeds that had 
fallen and lain .in the ground. 
Now it scents that the savagery 
of man is as powerless as frbst 
and ice to destroy those seeds. 

Dive’ beautiful - acacia trees 
'Suffered front bomb-blast in 
London last winter, and all 
seemed* dead this spring. From 
thenroots of all,’ however, there 
has sprung up a profusion of 
young-shoots, green, lusty, and 
tall. Tnstcad of a single"■ stem 
each of the damaged, trees has a 
score from which to choose a 
leader and fashion a new growth 
k of beauty. 


A little while ago one of the 
blemishes in the neighbourhood of 
Burley-in-Wharfedale, a village not 
far from Leeds, was a plot of waste 
land used as a dump. One day Mr 
Joseph Licklcy, who is 75, began 
to work on it. The waste ground was 
70 yards long and, 30 wide, and bit 
by bit he turned the ugly dump 
into a flower and vegetable garden 
which is now the talk of the village. 


THE PIT-PROP 
GIRL 

Grimethorpe Colliery in York¬ 
shire needed a lot of Workers in 
the pit-prop section, but their 
advertisements brought answers 
only from four boys. So now they 
have women and girls working 
among the fragrant* pine and 
larch logs, supplied from native 
sources. The logs arc first sawn 
into the proper length by 
lumbermen from the British 
Commonwealth, established at 
the yard to 1 which they arc 
brought after their arrival in 
this country. Each prop weighs 
about 35 pounds, and two girls 
work at ,onc prop ; with a draw 
knife they deftly strip off the 
bark, then carry them to the 
pile and stack them. About 
2000 a week are . needed, so the 
girls are kept busy. They think 
it a grand job, and enjoy the 
fragrance of the wood they 
handle. 


Digging For 1942 



Ambulance Girl 

This striking portrait of Mrs J. Hankes of St John 
Ambulance Brigade is by.the Russian artist Serge Rodzianko 


WASTE NO TIME 

. An odd thing happened in a bus 
the other day. One of the. pas¬ 
sengers opened a bag of peas and 
began shelling them. \ “ You see," 
she explained to a woman near by, 
7 I’ve' been standing so long in a 
queue that if I don’t get a move on 
there’ll be no dinner when 1 my man 
comes home." 


Finding Out a Flaw in Steel 


^ new science that is making 
swift headway is the detection 
of flaws in steel castings by the 
lines of force of a magnet. 

We have all seen the expert-* 
'ment of dropping- iroii filings 
on a sheet of paper laid over the 
poles of a magnet. The filings 
arrange themselves ‘ along the 
lines of f orcc a n d re veal th c 
nature of-the .magnetising force. 
In crack-detection a steel article, 

; such as a crank shaft, is turned 
for a few moments into a power¬ 
ful magnet by the application 


of an electric current, and over 
the suspected part is poured a 
fluid consisting of oil and ex¬ 
ceed ingty. fine iron powder. Any 
crack in or near the surface is 
instantly revealed by a pattern 
made in the magnetic oil showing 
lines of force at the crack. The 
ability to reveal in this way sniall 
flaws which might develop into 
serious cracks and cause an 
accident makes- it possible to 
throw out faulty castings before 
time and money arc spent on 
machining them. 


The Singer, the Milkmaid, 
the Whistler, and the feet 

Dear Editor, I am a young 
Land Girl, and when I am busy 
milking I usually sing or whistle, 
but one day I*started on a poem, 
and here is the result. 

Oh, children of men who are young 
today, 

Remember that the youth of yesterday 
Are fighting and struggling* to build 
a nation 

Which will be a credit to civilisation. 
Remember your fathers, who all were 
young 

When their fathers fought so true; 
But this time is the last time, 

And your fathers will see it through.; 
It’s up to all you children here 
To do your bait and not to fear; 
Remember your Red,AVliite, and Blue, 
Its future will depend on you. 

Diana Bradley, W L A, 
Wed more, Somerset 

Every Sheet of Paper* Saved 
Helps to Win the War 


JsJow is the time to dig for 1942, 
and to make plans to raise 
food for ourselves and others. 

We do not forget that the 
Britons of today are mostly 
townsmen, but there are a host 
of suburban gardens where 
vegetables can be raised, and 
millions of. people have yet to 
taste the joy of eating good green 
food. No shop, however high- 
class, can give us tlie freshness 
and flavour of a common cabbage 
cut-in our own little domain. 

THE NEW TEACHER 

Everyone is familiar with the 
name of Admiral Sir Edward 
Evans, the famous explorer. He is 
now a Regional Commissioner, and 
the other day he happened to see a 
class of very young children in an 
open-air school. ■ 

Sir Edward sat down and talked 
.to the little people about his 
adventures, telling them what the 
world was like near the Poles, and 
before he went he drew a picture 
of a penguin. This he autographed, 
leaving it as a memento of a happy 
and informal visit. 

HALIFAX FILLS THE 
BREACH 

. When London was being 
blitzed last autumn its trans¬ 
port services Worked feverishly 
to get the people home-before 
the Blackout; but even its 
great red fleet of buses proved 
unequal to the struggle, and an 
urgent appeal was sent to 
provincial .towns. 

They all responded valiantly 
'to the capital's S.O S, and 
Halifax is proud to remember 
that it was first, into the breach. 
The call came to this West 
Riding town at 11 o'clock on 
the night of October 21, and at 
two the next morning a convoy 
of eight buses set. out on a long, 
dark journey., led by a smaller 
bus with spares and a look-out 
•for low bridges. The Halifax 
buses arrived in London that 
night and were the first in, 
action/helping Londoners to bear 
the burden of those never-to-be- 
forgotten days. 

Now they arc . back again in 
their home town, all wearing 
the , inscription, London , 1940- 
1941; ajnd one of tlie fleet lias 
this additional badge of honour : 

The first Provincial bus to answer 
London's call for assistance: 

FOR DRAKE’S TOWN 

The Central Library of Plymouth, 
which has lost 75,060 of its 90,000 
books by enemy action, is appealing 
for gifts to replace them. _ The 
librarian needs books ; of every, 
kind, but to save time and avoid 
duplication, he asks that all good 
friends of Plymouth (and who does 
not love Drake's famous town ?) 
should first post him a list of the 
books that are to be given, so that lie 
may mark on it those he requires. 


The Minister of Agriculture 
says that the catchword for 
every household should be “ We 
must have vegetables and we 
must grow them." That is a , 
hard saying for the slums *and 
flat-dwellers, but it is a truth 
for many. 

Mr Hudson also dwells upon 
growing vegetables for the winter. 
The thing can be done, and films 
are being prepared to show 
people how to grow vegetables 
for-all the year round. 

POOR ELEPHANTS 

Like Jumbo, the splendid 
African elephant which was the 
delight of our grandparents, 
one of the great bull elephants 
in the Addo Reserve in Gape 
Province, together with a female 
elephant, has been killed by a 
railway engine. 

Jumbo was touring in America 
when, exasperated* at the sight 
of one of the locomotives There, 
he challenged and ‘charged it. 
The death of the two elephants 
in the Reserve/ the first deaths 
there, was accidental, and engine 
drivers have been notified that 
they must drive slowly - when 
elephants arc about. 

There are now 20 of these 
animals in the Reserve, which 
extends Tor 11,000 acres of very 
dense evergreen bush country 
35 miles north of Port Elizabeth 
and is also the home of a big 
-'herd of buffalo. 

A BIG DEAL 

Another example of big-scale 
dealing is* furnished by. Ireland. 
The British Ministry of Food has 
bought up that land’s entire export 
surplus of seed potatoes for 194T. 
It. amounts to . over 20,000 tons, 
and will, we hope, serve to prevent 
the sale of poor seed, which in the 
present season deceived a number, 
of allotment holders. 

A TOWN’S WASHDAY 

* The housewives of poor, s bat¬ 
tered Hull, have been wrestling 
with their dirty clothes under 
terrible, conditions. They have 
rescued damaged and dented 
, kitchen coppers, and done their 
washing .in flic windowlcss and 
roofless ruins of their homes. 

■' Authority has noticed their 
heroic efforts a nth has 'come to 
their rescue. On9 day recently a 
travelling laundry.arrived in one 
of the worst blitzed' areas, ; and 
got To work.. It is a series of 
electric washers carried.on a bus 
“'chassis,, and has drying cabinets 
and a water tank. Out there in 
the street washday was soon.in 
full .swing, and when'.Mrs Hull 
realised that a full family wash 
was done' in. 15 minutes the street 
rang with cheers from harassed 
women. The laundry, can deal 
with 1000 garments a day.: 4 4 


Stop the Black Market 


•piE true ministries of food arc 
the Ministries of Shipping, 
the Admiralty, and the Ministry 
of Agriculture; for, while the 
Ministry of Food does * good 
work, it would have no work to 
do if the Admiralty did not 
cooperate with the Ministry of 
Shipping in protecting our food 
imports, and if the Ministry of 
Agriculture did not safeguard and 
increase our domestic supplies. 

Never a day passes without 
the sacrifice of life on the high 
seas by the gallant men of the 


Navy and Merchant Service. 
It is, impossible to forgive those 
who, when the food is safely 
brought in, use it as a means of 
illegal gain.- The Ministry of 
Food will be much to blame if, 
after recent revelations of fraud, 
it does not end* the “ black 
markets ” which play with the 
cargoes got at so great a cost. 
Wc see that Lord Horder favours 
the idea we recently suggested, 
'that all packed foods should be 
labelled on the containers with 
a description of their contents. 
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The Children 


The Editor’s Table 

• John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the World 



1 HE E DITORS WINDOW 


One of Our Aircraft is Missing 


HTiiose few to whom sd many 
V owe so rmich are, as wc 
all know well, the pick of the 
nation. It may well be written 
in the book of fate that they 
have been the most powerful 
small community of young men 
in the whole history of man¬ 
kind. 

One of them has. written a 
moving story of another, which 
we cannot help, believing to be 
true. Certainly it is true in 
spirit, and we arc moved to 
pass it on. It is told by a young 
■flying-officer who writes as 
Turret when he is not offering 
his life on the altar of freedom 
by flying mver Germany by 
night. 

The story is of a dying- 
officer tail-gunner who loved 
birds more than bombs and 
a quiet hour in the country 
more than all the excitement 
of war. He knew an old thrush 
that was laying her eggs in a 
may tree, and he had just time 
to go to count the eggs before 
lie set oift on his hazard for 
freedom. He heard a distant 
murmuring through the trees. 
The first.squadron was warm¬ 
ing up. He put in his hand 
among, the dripping leaves and 
counted the eggs in the nest; 
yes, there were five—-the last 

® 

The Complete Answer 

CORRESPONDENT tells US of a 

group of London hop-pickers 
who were trying to be clever at the 
expense of a Kent farm-worker. 
They were boast ing of the dangers 
the city folk have endured.- 

“ I don’t suppose you’ve ever 
been in a real raid,” said one 
Cockney. The. countryman smiled 
and looked away into the distance. 

A* Not unless you count Dun-* 
kirk,” lie said, 

‘ . ,® 

JUST AN IDEA 
\ Every day we should pray that 
no influence be allowed into our 
life that will soil or spoil it. 


of; the clutch had been laid. 
He took one out to look at it, 
and a sudden voice startled 
him so that the egg broke in 
bis hand. 

. It was tragedy to this 
sensitive airman’s soul, but 
there was no time to be sad. 
His squadron was warming up 
now, and he walked slowly 
from the little wood.by the 
aerodrome. As he v did so the 
thrush came back to the nest, 
where so often ‘he # had* heard 
her small voice of sanity in an 
insane world. He hoped she 
would not desert. He would 
have a look on his way back 
in the morning. 

The great monster roared 
down the runway, the tail- 
gunner sat dreaming of a 
thrush’s nest. Yes, he would 
look at it in the morning. 

And in the morning the 
B B C Announcer said : 

Last night aircraft of Bomber 
Co nun and made a heavy attack 
on West Germany. Many fires 
were started, in the Ruhr area. 
From all these■ operations one 
of our aircraft is missing. 

We hear much of the silence 
of our poets in this war, but 
is not Turret,-who tells this 
lovely story, a poet after 
Wordsworth's own heart ?■ 

.• . ® 

STORY 

A Scottish reader of the C N 
sends us this noty of. a curious 
coincidence. 

Jn the Scottish West Coast town 
where he lives, an old friend 
on being introduced to Miss H, 
told her that he had known her 
father by sight long before he 
knew who he was,- and that his 
handsome figure and fine head 
always made him think of some . 
of the heroes of ancient Greece. 
For that reason ho and his wife 
always referred .to him as Mene- 
]aus; ” Well,” replied Miss . H ,, 

” that was his name ; you see, 
his mother was a Greek.” , 


Under the Editor's Table 


Jt is claimed that the influenza 
germ has been isolated. We 
are willing to leave it alone. 

□ 

pjonoDY lifts a word for 
. the small business 
man . He would rather 
have deeds. 

- 0 

A.T a London Transport 
depot the cooking 
is done on a big-scale. 

What is the matter 
with the oven ?' 

' 0 

]y 7 n at makes so many 
cobwebs appear in 
the . a it H m n? asks a 
corvesp o ndeut . Sp i ders. 

0 

]\£ilk is to be divided 
into two classes. 

The cream will be at the 
top. , 


Peter Puck 
Wants to 
Know 



If the coal 
crisis will end 
in smoke 


man has .been making tennis 
rackets for 45 fears. What 
is his net profit ? 

0 

yY Japanese admirer 
has presented 
Hitler and Mussolini 
each with a sword. 
Pointed. 

0 

/[ postman has written 
a booh. lie was 
already a man of letters. 
0 

Victory will rest with 
the workers. And 
they won’t rest until 
they get it. 

0 ... 

Jiik highest ivaterfall 
in Britain is to be 
taken overly the National 
'Trust. Hitherto it has 
fallen over by itself. 


A 


A GREAT BISHOP 

Qne of the fine things done by 
Dr Frank Partridge, Bishop 
of Portsmouth, who has' lateljr 
passed away, was to rent Knuts- 
ford Gaol as a school for candi¬ 
dates of the.Church of England. 
He was also the moving spirit 
behind the building of the new 
Church House in Westminster, 
which has a partridge carved 
in stone, near the entrance as 
a reminder of his association 
with it. 

Bishop Partridge was one of 
the most t distinguished men. in 
the Church of England, and was 
warmly beloved. He had de¬ 
lighted himself in reconstructing 
an ancient Portsmouth church 
into a beautiful -cathedral, and 
it must have been an almost un¬ 
bearable grief to him when the 
Nazi savages destroyed it with 
their bombs. It has been said 
of this fine, enthusiastic, and 
energetic man that if he had not 
been a bishop he. might have 
been a Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer or a Governor [of the 
Bank of England. . Certainly lie 
was a great man. 

® 

So Long 

military friend wlig fought 
in the last war, as his father 
fought in the Boer campaign, 
rejoices that, like his old com¬ 
rades and those of his'father, 
men of the New Armies arc 
getting back to the friendly 
farewell common to the old-time 
forces, ” So long! ” in place 
of what he calls the mushroom 
Cheerio ! But “ So long ” was 
once new with us. Whence came 
it ? Scholars say that it came to 
us from our Indian armies, and 
is a corruption of the Eastern 
Salaam, which means Peace. 

. © ; 

Saladin’s Tithe 

ins is not the first time 
we have been engaged in 
“.total war” of any kind. When 
Saladin captured Jerusalem in 
1187 every man in England was 
called on to share the burden of 
the Holy City’s recovery. All who 
could fight had to go and fight. 
Those wlio could not were com¬ 
pelled for the first time in'our 
history to submit to a tax on all 
their personal possessions. The* 
levy was called Saladin’s. Tithe, 
and the raising of the money 
was seen to by a jury in every 
parish. 

Little Conversation 

C N reader, pausing for a 
moment in a .London street 
market, overheard a conversa¬ 
tion between two smiling women 
comparing notes over experi¬ 
ences following raids. 

Said one : Well, six shillings 
a week may sound a lot to you 
for one room, but you must 
remember that it’s really like 
two, for wo live in it by day, and 
at night make it into a bedroom. 

Said the other: I’m quite 
content to stay on at my old 
.address. With the repairs they 
have already done for me it will 
last me a lifetime—if I don't live 
to be too old ! 

MORE THAN GOLD 

T know indeed that wealth is 
good, 

But lowly roof and simple food. 
With love that hath no doubt. 
Are more than gold without. 

Whither 


T 



iBSs 


mmm 

Off f or a ride info the fields of Kent~a 
barrowload of little evacuees from London 


Black and White Together 


author put the I problem 
down in black and white, and 
black and white men and women 
worked together to solve it. 

. Richard Wright, an American 
novelist, described in one of his 
books liow difficult life is for the 
coloured boy in an American city. 
As a result of reading that book 
a work-camp group made a start 
in South Chicago last! summer 
to change the .conditions under 
which young Negroes grow up 
there. 

They began by clearing a 
rubbish dump. A factory owner, 
whose factory windows had been 
smashed over and over again by 
children with nowhere! to play 
except in the street, gave the 
money for a fence, so that the . 
cleared space might become a 
proper playground. Since then, 
it is said, lie has not had a 
single window broken. The Negro 


neighbours, who were at first 
suspicious about what .the work- 
campers were doing, have now 
formed an association to keep 
the playground" in good order for 
their children. 

More important, perhaps, than 
the provision of the playground 
was the fact that Chicago saw 
Negro and white men working . 
together to make it, and saw 
Negro women and white women 
organising the games together. 
All met in the evenings to discuss 
the problems .of Negro children 
and adults. The people, who - 
would have bee 11 willing to d o < ■ ( 
something for Negroes, but who 1 ■ 
said it was dangerous and would ! 
offend the Chicago public if k 
white and Negro did something c. 
together, were proved wrong, 
for in the end there was only/ 
appreciation -• expressed of the ; 
venture. 


A Cape Town idea 


Jt was in Cape Town that the 
Two-Minutes Silence began in 
the last Great War, 'but it may 
not be generally known that a 
united Service of Braise, and 
Prayer, is being held in the.Cape 
Town City Hall each month 
during this war. Men of all de¬ 
nominations take part in it and 
the liall is filled. After each service 
a booklet is printed and sent to 
' all the South African imc-n on 
. active service as a greeting of 
love, admiration, and gratitude. 
It contains the addresses of all who 
took a leading part, as! well as 
messages for the troops, such as: 

Cape Town has heard of, and 
greatly appreciates , ike : kindness 
bestowed by sir augers in oilier 


parts upon those on service, from \ 
the Union of South Africa. ; 

Our admiration and sympathy 
go forth to all those — the-young, 
the old, the weak, the strong'—who 
have■ suffered in the bombed cities 
and yet valiantly endure. 

One of the booklets contained 
a message of gratitude from a. 
soldier who .said : ”1 wondqt 
whether people who pray for 
others ever realise what comfort 
they may be bringing to some 
who, like myself, find the rate, 
of action too rapid for quiet, 

. thoughtful prayer. It is a wonder¬ 
fully comforting feeling that.it 
somewhere someone is prayitrgvi 
for me at a time when I could not 
easily pray for myself.” 
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i ’s Newspaper 



By Robert Southey 



HTme cockpit was crowded with 
wounded and dying men, 
over whose bodies.he was with 
some difficulty conveyed, and 
laid upon a .pallet , in the mid- 
. shipments >berth. 

it was soon perceived, upon 
examination, that the wound was 
mortal. This, however, was con¬ 
cealed from all except Captain 
Jfarriy, the chaplain, and the 
medical attendants. He himself, 
being certain that no human care 
could avail him, insisted that 
the surgeon should leave him 
and attend to those to whom he 
might be useful, " For (said he) 
you can do nothing for me." 

All that could be done was to 
fan him with paper, and fre¬ 
quently^ give him lemonade, 
to alleviate his intense thirst. 
He was in great pain, and ex¬ 
pressed much anxiety for the 
’ event of the action, which now 
began to declare itself. 

Nelson and Hardy 

As often as a ship struck the 
crew of the Victory hurrahed ; 
and at every hurrah a visible 
expression of joy gleamed in the 
eyes of the dying hero. , But lie 
became impatient to see Captain 
Hardy; and as that officer, 
though often sent for, could, not 
leave the deck,. Nelson feared 
that some fatal cause prevented 
him, and repeatedly cried : " Will 
no one bring Hardy, to me ? He 
must be killed 1 lie is surely 
dead!/’ 

An hour and ten minutes 
elapsed from the time when 
Nelson received hfs wound 
before Hardy could come to him. 
They shook hands in silence, 
Hardy in. vain struggling to 
suppress the feelings of that 
most painful and yet sublimcst 
moment. 

" Well, Hardy, 1 * said Nelson, 

how goes the day with us ? " 

" Very well," replied Hardy; 

” ten ships have struck, but five 
of their van have tacked, and 
show an intention of .bearing 
down upon the Victory/ I have 
called two or three of our fresh 
'silips round, and hayc no dopbt 
of [giving them a drubbing." 

. . 'M hope,” said Nelson, " none 
of our ships have struck ? " . 

, -Hardy answered there was no 
fear of that. 

News of the Battle 

Then, and not till then, Nelson 
spoke Of himself. "I am. a 
dead mail,, Hrirdy," said he ; 

" I am going fast; it will be all 
over with me soon. Come nearer 
to me. Let my , dear Lady' 
-Hamilton have my hair, and all 
other things belonging to me." 
Captain. Hardy then once more 
shook hands with him; and, 
with a heart almost bursting, 
hastened upon deck. 

By this time all feeling below 
tlic breast was gone, and Nelson, 
having made the surgeon ascer- ■ 
.tain this, said to him : " You 
know 1 am gone. I know it. I 
feel something rising in my 
breast wlmh tells me so." And 
upon Beatty’s inquiring whether 
. his pain .was very great, ho 
' replied so great that he wished 
he was dead. " Yet," said he, 
in a lower voice, " one would like 
to live a lit Us longer tool" 


And ‘ aftcT a few minutes, in 
the same undertone, he added: 

" What would become of poor 
Lady Hamilton if she knew my 
situation?" Next to his country 
she occupied liis thoughts. 

Captain Hardy, some fifty 
minutes after he had left the 
cockpit, returned, and, again 
taking the hand of Jiis dying 
friend and commander, con¬ 
gratulated him on having gained 
a complete victory. How many 
of the enemy were taken he did 
not know, as it was impossible to 
perceive them distinctly, but 
fourteen or' fifteen at least. 

" That’s well," cried Nelson ; 

" but I bargained for twenty." 
And then, in a stronger voice, he 
said, " Anchor, Hardy ; anchor." 
Hardy, upon this, hinted that . 

. Admiral Colling wood would take 
upon himself the direction of 
affairs. ".Not while I live, 
Hardy ! " said the dying .Nelson, 
ineffectually endeavouring to 
raise himself from the bed. 

" Do you anchor.” His previous 
order for preparing to anchor 
had shown how clearly .lie fore¬ 
saw the necessity of this. 

The Last Scene 

Presently, calling Hardy back, - 
he said to him in a low voice, 

" Don’t throw me overboard " ; 
and he desired -that he might be 
buried by his parents, unless it 
should please the king to order 
otherwise. " Kiss rne, Hardy," 
said he. Hardy knelt down and 
kissed his cheek, and Nelson said, 

" Now I am satisfied. Thahk 
God I have done my duty ! " I 
Hai'dy stood over him in silence 
for a fnomeht or two, then knelt 
again and kissed his forehead. 

" Who is that ? " said Nelson ; 
and, being informed, he replied, 

" Gocf bless you. Hardy." And 
Hardy then left him, for ever. 

Nelson now desired to be 
turned upon his right ’side, arid 
said : " I wish I had not left the 
deck, for I shall soon be gone." 
Death was, indeed, rapidly ap¬ 
proaching. He said to the chap¬ 
lain : " Doctor, I have not been 
a great sinner," and after a short 
pause : “ Remember that I leave 
Lady Hamilton and my daughter 
Horatia as a legacy to my 
country/ His articulation now 
became difficult; but lie was 
distinctly heard to say, Thanh 
God I have done my duty ! These 
words he had repeatedly pro¬ 
nounced, and they were the last 
words lib. uttered. 

The Trap in 
the Beck 

Dr Worthington of the Fresh- , 
water Biological Association/ 
who added canned perch to our . 
wartime food, has now set about 
catching silver cels as a com¬ 
mercial proposition. There is a 
little beck pear his research 
station in Wray Castle on Lake 
Windermere; it is only 12 feet' 
wide, but he has fixed a trap in 
it which caught 450 silver eels 
last season. J-Ie set the trap to 
show local farlners and land¬ 
owners how easy it is to net a 
regular supply of these fish, for 
even small streams yield a good 
run. The trap costs /io, and 
pays for itself in the first season. 
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Queen Elizabeth 
Speaking 

I ’ iiad ■ rather my heart or hand 
should perish than that either 
my heart or hand should.allow 
such privileges to monopolists 
as may be prejudicial to my 
people. The splendour of regal 
majesty hath not so blinded my 
eyes'that licentious power should 
prevail with mb more than 
justice. * The glory of the name 
of* a-king may deceive princes 
that know nob how to rule, as 
gilded pills may deceive a sick 
patient, but I am none of those 
princes. For I know that the 
Commonwealth is to be governed 
for the good and advantage of 
those that are committed to me, 
not of myself to whom it is 
entrusted; and that an account 
is one day to be given before 
another judgment-seat. 

Queen Elizabeth to Parliament 

None is Lord of Ail 

nriin rarer pleasure is, it is more 
sweet, 

And friends are kindest when they 
seldom meet: 

Who would not hear the nightingale 
. still sing, 

Or .who grew ever weary of the 
spring ? , 

The day must have her night, the 
*• spring her fall. 

All is divided, none is lord of all. 

It were a most delightful thing 
To live in a perpetual spring. 

Writer unknown 



SCOTT 



To Fools and Despots 


T 


'in*: same old charm of changing 
night and day, 

The same old ocean coming up 
the bay. 

The same old sunshine pouring 
out his mirth, 

The same old magic bringing life 
to birth. 

These arc the sacred blessings 
given to man; 

To help to smooth and gladden 
life’s short span ; 

An antidote to hate and. petty 
cares, 

Dictators, conflicts, sorrows, and 
despairs. 

Ah, despots, fools, and all 
your kindred breeds, 

Who see yourselves as gods, 
yet arc but weeds; 


You.think to change the systems 
on their course, 

And stop the flow of justice from 
its source. 

Remember there Averc fools 
before you came, 

Who played the same insane 
ambitious game ; 

And sought to trample o’er 
the people's head,. 

But always lost their own poor 
heads instead. 

Tyrants, barbarians, and brain¬ 
less sheep, 

You make today the smaller 
nations weep ; 

But out of their despair and 
hopeless gloom : 

Will rise a mighty power that 
seals your doom. E. Ox burgh 


Solomon’s Prayer at the Temple of Jerusalem 


Every Man and His Life 


N 


either one person nor^ any 
number of persons is war¬ 
ranted in saying to another human 
creature of ripe years that he shall 
not do with his life, for his own 
benefit, what lie chooses to do with it, 

. John Stuart Mill 

MY WINDOW-BOX 

Tf you ever come to'Poplar, I 
. hope you'll come and see- 
My tiny little window-box that 
means so much to me. 

It hasn’t any grand 1 flowers like 
the lily or the rose, 

For they don’t care for London 
air, (as everybody knows). 

It's painted such a gorgeous 
green arid makes a splendid 
show ; 

I dream I’m in the country, 
where, alas, I. never *go. 

The children down my alley all 
love to see it, too ; 

Just now it’s filled with corn¬ 
flowers of a perfect heavenly 
blue. 

And there’s a crippled fairy that 
I know very well 
Who isn’t strong enough to fly to 
some enchanted dell, 

She often conies by moonlight 
my little flowers to' see. 

Oh, how I love my window-box, 

* and all it means to me ! 

Paul Wynter 

Faith Cannot Perish 

TTiie talk is of perishing faith, and 
A reason answers that sooner 
will the principles of gravitation 
and evolution perish than faith. 
Faith is a permanent and vital 
endowment of the human mind, a 
part of reason itself. The insane 
, alone are without it. 

^ Eden Ph ill potts ■ 

SIR WALTER SCOTT 
TAKES COMFORT 

T have perhaps been the most 
voluminous author of the 
day ; and-it is a comfort to me. 
to think I have tried to unsettle 
no man’s faith, to corrupt no 
man’s principle, and, that I have 
written nothing which ■ on my 
death-bed I should wish blotted. 


Q Lord God of Israel, there is . 

no God like thee in the 
licaven, nor in the earth. 

When the heaven is shut up, 
arid there is no rain, because 
they have sinned against tlicc ; 
yet if they pray toward this 
place, and confess thy. - name, 
and turn from their sin, when 
thou dost afflict them*; 

Then 1 hear thou from heaven, 
and forgive the sin' of thy 
servants, and of thy peoiile 
Israel, when thou hast taught 
them the good, way wherein 
they should walk; and send 
rain .upon thy land, which thou 
hast given unto thy people 
for an inheritance. 

If there be dearth in the land, 
if .there be pestilence, if there be 
'blasting, or mildew, locusts, or 

GIVE ME HEALTH 

Quant ‘ me but health/ thou 
great Bestower of it, and 
give me but this fair goddess as 
my companion, and shoAver down 
thy mitres, if it seem good unto 
thy Divine Providence, upon 
those heads which arc aching for 
them. Laurence Sterne 


caterpillars; if their enemies 
besiege them in the cities of 
their land ; whatsoever sore or 
whatsoever sickness there be : 

■Then' what prayer or what 
supplication soever shall be made 
of any man, or of all thy people 
Israel, when every one shall 
know his own sore and his own 
grief; and shall spread forth 
his hands in this house : 

Then hear thou from heaven 
thy dwelling place, and forgive, 
and render unto every man 
according unto all his .Avays, 
Avhose heart thou lcnowcst; (for 
thou only knowest the hearts 
of the children of men) : 

That they may fear thee, to 
Avalk in thy Avays, so long as they 
live in the land which thou gavest 
unto our fathers. Chronicles 

BEYOND THE RIVER 

JQull is the sky and drear; 

Long doth the road appear 
Down to the river. 

Yet be it as God wills; * * 

The Sun is on the hills 
Beyond the river. 1 

Sir Frederick Still, his own lines 
read at his funeral service . 






Deep stillness lies upon this lovely lake. 

The air is calm, the forest trees are still . 
Friar’s Crag, Derwentwater, the view beloved 
by FUiskin and scene of his earliest memory 
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The Help-Yourself 
School 


T\Jow that many of our great 
■ schools have been driven 
by war conditions to train 
their boys to make their own 
beds,and wash up after meals, 
the story of a Canadian school 
in Saskatchewan which has al¬ 
ways done this provides many 
hints for our school authorities. 

The school is thirty miles out 
of Regina, on a treeless prairie. 
Eleven years ago this 'wheat 
district was hit by drought, dust 
storms, and depression. Lack 
of crops meant that there was 
little money locally for good 
education and few farmers could 
afford to send their sons away 
to school. 

A young Toronto Roman 
Catholic priest heard of the 
destitution and came down to 
one of the badly-hit villages and 
.started a boy's school in a simple 
frame building, with desks made 
from old lumber. The basement 
of the church he turned into a 
kitchen, and the rectory became 
a dormitory. 

Fees in Kind 

Rees could be paid in fuel,' 
vegetables, meat, or anything 
the school could use, but no 
deserving boy has ever been 
turned away for lack of funds. 

l'rom the first the boys have 
done all the cooking—some¬ 
times the diet for weeks was 
inainly potatoes, as there was no 
money to spend on other food. 

The headmaster discovered a 
number of unemployed graduates 


of Canadian and American 
universities willing to work for 
their board and lodging ; now 
he is .able to pay them £5 a 
month. 

As the nearest water source 
is twelve miles away there are 
no shower-baths in this school. 
There arc no tablecloths, and 
the crockery is a bit cracked 
and of different sizes. But no 
one grumbles and everyone is 
healthy. 

Cottages From Crates 

A big motor company in 
Regina gave the school all its 
motor crates, and out of these 
the boys built three cottages, 
with ■ bunks and furniture. 
Everyone takes part in athletics 
and the schools baseball and 
rugby teams are famous. There 
■ kj-a toughness about the boys 
which wins games and provides 
grit to pass examinations. 

One of the leaving boys said, 
“ Our school is a place where a 
fellow can pfrow." The only 
rules are “ lights out at eleven " 
and “ Keep your hair cut." 
The .headmaster believes, that 
discipline comes from within. 

One hundred of the school’s 
old pupils have joined the 
armed forces and three have 
been lost in air battles over the 
English Channel. Many of the 
pilots ferrying bombers across 
the Atlantic come from this 
school in Western Canada, where 
the .spirit of self-help is breeding 
a vigorous race of men. 


BEDTIME CORNER 



Up and Down the Ladder 


H ester hung her silken 
hose 

On a chair, before repose. 

Each a starbeam bright be¬ 
striding, 

Through the window elves 
came riding. 

Hester’s stockings they espied, 
.Gleaming golden side by side. 
Ladders they could clearly see, 
From the toe right to the 
knee I 

Up and down the rungs of 
• amber 

All night long the fairies 
clamber; 


Jolly grigs could not be 
gladder 

Than the elves to climb a 
ladder. 

In the stockings on the chairs, 

Flying feet on filmy stairs, 

But,they bade a garden spider 

Bring her darning silk-inside 
her. 

Hester woke when night was 
ended, 

Found her laddered hose all, 
mended. 

Don’t you think that it was 
splendid ? 

Would that 1 were so be¬ 
friended I 


The Infra-Reds 

Rays of Heat 
Without Light 

The rays of light which arc 
such a deep " red " that they 
are no longer visible to our eyes 
are being. more and more used 
on account of their warmth and 
their power to form an image 
on a photographic- film. Their 
easy v penetration of mist has. 
been of immense use for"many 
years in aerial photography. 

But now the fact that ordinary 
photographs can be taken in this 
invisible light (which is midway 
between visible light and heat) 
is being .used by engineers to 
test electric heaters. Many years 
ago Sir William Abney took a 
photograph in the dark of a 
boiling kettle. It ‘was photo¬ 
graphed in its own infra-red 
rays, Sir William having suc¬ 
ceeded in making a photographic 
plate sensitive to them. Today 
photographs „ are taken of elec¬ 
tric-heater plates by their own 
invisible rays in order to reveal 
flaws or unevenness of heating 
surface. They are proving of 
great service and providing an 
entirely new way of testing 
heaters. Man}' now lamps giving 
infra-red rays are also being 
manufactured, generating heat 
without light,, and the}'’ are 
being used in all kinds of factory 
operations. 

The Old, Old Tree 

Autumn winds are bringing 
down the fluttering leaves of one 
of the most famous trees in 
England, in the garden of the 
Haslemere Museum. 

This is the .Ginkgo or maiden¬ 
hair fern tree, . 74 feet high, the 
tallest in the south-eastern 
counties, visited 4om time to 
time by famous botanists. One 
of ..them was Sir Arthur Seward, 
who wrote in eloquent words of 
this ancient wonder, the still 
living representative of trees 
that flourished 100 million years 
ago. Its ancestors were here be¬ 
fore the Himalayas rose in Asia, 
and Jong before man .walked the 
forests. It.gives Us glimpses of 
the great procession of life and 
the building . of the world in 
which wc live. 11 speaks as an 
oracle recording in the trembling 
accents of’.tlic fluttering leaves 
the varying fortunes of its own 
race and wanderings over the 
world's surface while continents 
and oceans rose and fell. 

What the Silver 
Fish Likes 

Silver fish have a pretty name, 
but they are the bane of 
librarians, and .of housewives 
too, especially in Australia, where 
these silvery slender - creatures 
infest books and stored papers 
as Veil as household linens and 
clothes. The destruction wreaked 
by them is immense, and there is 
nothing to ward them off but 
quantities of pyrethrum powder. 

The specialists, who arc now 
trying to improve this deterrent 
by the- addition of sodium 
fluoride, which appears to para¬ 
lyse these pests, add a curious 
fact- about the pest- and its 
preferences. They do fiot care 
for silk' or wool (which arc animal 
fibres) so much as linen, cotton, 
rayon, and lisle thread (which’arc 
vegetable). Paper is attractive 
because it is vegetable, but the 
silver fish will. feed ravenously 
on cellulose wrapping. 


Evening Sky Bright 
With Planets 

Venus and Mars, Jupiter and Saturn 

Venus, Jupiter, and Saturn, writes the C N Astronomer, are now 
sharing the evening sky with Mars and adding much to the 
interest and glory thereof; I but the silvery Venus, though much the 
brightest, continues so near; to the Sun as tq be not much in evidence. 


Venus sets before 7 o’clock, only 
about an hour after the Sun, and so 
is visible for blit a short time not 
far above the south-west horizon 
at present, though her position is 
improving as she comes nearer to us. 
Now about 86,500,000 miles, away, 
Venus is approaching us at an 
average rate of 650,000 miles a day, 
so she will soon become a superb 
object in the evening skyj On 
Thursday evening next, October 23, 
she will appear a little .way ,to.thc 
left of arid below the crescent Moon ; 
a good opportunity will then be 
provided for locating her soon after 
sunset. * 

Mars is now to be seen at his 
best and may be readily identified 
by hfs reddish tint in the south-east 
sky. He is now about 41,30,0,000 
miles away, as the Earth is leaving 
him behind, so that he will gradu¬ 
ally become less bright. 1 

Jupiter and Saturn arc in the 
east at a lower altitude and are not 
likely to be visible before about 
7.30 p m, as they rise much later 
than Mars. Jupiter’s brilliance is 
now beginning to exceed that of 
Mars, but Satrtrn.is not nearly so 
bright, though he will bo easily found 
with tlic aid of the star-map. ; 

Rare Splendour 

Owing to, the presence of j these 
two planets this part of the heavens 
will present rare splendour during 
the corning months, because; it is 
also very rich in bright stars. 
Saturn’s apparent proximity to the 
Pleiades, Ifyades, and Aldebaran 
(the Bull’s Eye) ^enriches this re¬ 
gion;. while Jupiter is passing 
between the bright stars Nath and 
Zeta-in-Taurus, which represent tlic 
tips of the Bull’s Horns. The arrows 
on the star-map indicate the direc¬ 
tion and extent of the apparent 
paths of Jupiter and Saturn during 
the next two months. 

The rival brilliancy of J dpi ter 
and Mars may be seen to j best 
advantage* after about 10 o’dloek, 


but that of Mars will soon be seen 
to wane while Jupiter’s brilliance 
will increase as he comes nearer to 
us. At present. Jupiter is about 
425.500,000 miles away. It is, of 
course, the proximity of Mars to 
the Earth that make's him tem¬ 
porarily appear so bright by com¬ 
parison. Actually Jupiter is much 
the greater of the two worlds, having 
an equatorial diameter of 88,700 
miles as compared with 4200 miles 



The present position of Jupiter 
and Saturn and their paths 
for the next two months 

of Mars, and being about 3000 times 
heavier than him ; thus the em¬ 
blem- of War cuts a very small 
figure beside, the emblem of Power. 

Saturn will be exceptionally 
bright throughout the coming 
months because his wonderful .King 
System of myriads of moons has 
now opened out to almost its 
widest extent. It is the south or 
under side.which is presented to our 
view, and the extra sunlight which 
they reflect in consequence, causes 
Saturn to appear three and a half 
times brighter than in the winter of 
1936-7, when the Kings were pre¬ 
sented cdgevyisc nnd therefore dis¬ 
appeared. Moreover, his Rings now 
.make Seiturn an object'of unique 
beauty and interest, which will be 
considered in greater detail later, 
in the year. At present Saturn is 
771 million miles away, and in a 
month's time will be at his nearest to 
us for this year. He comes nearer' 
every year because he is approaching 
perihelion , or the nearest point of his 
orbit to the Siiri, which will be reached 
three years hence.- - G. F. M, 


These Shining Heroes of the Sky 


So Few: The Immortal Record of 
the R A ,F. By David Masters. 
Eyre and Spotliszvood e* 6 s. 

TJhtE noblest words in our sinning 
literature can liardly be 
made to do justice to those, few 
to whom* so many owe .so much. 
Words must be made to* glow 
like tile stars by night or the sun 
by day to be worthy of them. 
But David Masters lias written 
the best book yet on the achieve¬ 
ments of these heroes of the sky. 

«It must surely have been some¬ 
thing of a work of love to pro¬ 
duce a book like this for only six. 
shillings,(and wc imagine that it 
has been done with much public, 
spirit to'bring a thrilling book 
within-reach of all. It brings 
together marvellous stories of 
courage and self-saCrifice in! the 
battlefields of the air, where the 
fate of humanity may be decided 
for a century to come. 

These wonderful Blenheims 
and Hurricanes and ‘ Spitfires 
which thrill us as we sec them 
sailing through the skies are! the 
witness to the greatest story; yet 
written in the annals of great 
deeds, and Mr Masters has picked 
out a number of them and jolcl 
them with the preciseness - of 
official authority, and with the 
interest that marks all his books. 

Would you like to know :the 
little Glasgow plasterer who 


lived his hour of glorious life 
to scourge the Nazi savages ? 
Would you like to know of the 
only petrol tank that ever'caught 
fire and righted itself ?. Would 
you like to know of the pilot who 
sacrificed his own life rather .than 
crash on a house ? All these are 
here, and hundreds'of cases like 
these, t;°ld in good English, of 
which wc will give but one 
example, " for . it ' is eloquent 
enough of the styledn which this 
book of brave men is written. ^ 

Mr Masters is writing .of, that 
wonderful pilot who climbed 
into tlic sky without, legs, Wing- 
Commander Bader. lie*, has 
proved the power 'of his spirit tq 
overcome the frailty of his body. 
The author says.: 

He has proved it to the world , 
and most relentlessly of all to the 
fifteen Germans -whom he has sent 
flaming out of the skies down to 
the earth they have defiled. 

The Grasshopper 

Grasshopper aeroplanes have 
been playing an important part in 
.arm}' manoeuvres in .Louisiana. 

These small aircraft"can fly very 
low, and so slowly that they are 
being used for directing traffic from 
the air. Soldiers go up in these 
planes, hover over the thousands 
of vehicles and soldiers, and direct 
traffic by means of wireless or 
by shouting through an amplifier/ 
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World’s Richest 



Press 


\V 7 j; arc so accustomed to think of America as a land of,wealth. 

and power that wc forget that she, too, lias her problems 
of poverty. Especially is this so in the agricultural parts of 
the United States, where the increasing use of machinery 
drives hundreds of families each year into lower levels of life. 
There arc some nine million American citizens known as 
“ share-croppers," working from early dawn until past sunset 
in the cotton fields. 


A share-cropper lives with his 
family in a shack on the land he 
cultivates. . Perhaps he has been 
a tenant-farmer, or even a'tenant- 
owner, pushed down to this low 
poverty line by the buying up of 
iiiiKI by great corporations who' 
receive the farming subsidy from 
the Government and rarely pass 
on any benefit to the poor man 
toiling on the land. If he lives 
•in the south cotton is planted 
. right up to, the cabin door, 
leaving no room foj* vegetables, 
fruit,'or livestock. • ‘For food lie 
and. liis family depend . on the 
three Ms—meal,'mokisscs; and 
side-meat. ' ‘ . 

They., am paidona system of- 
cash, sharing in the profits 
according to the harvest of the 
year; but they rarely see any 
cash. Each year they find they 
have "fallen deeper into debt to 
the landlord, who provides them 
during the year with food, for 
which their account is debited. 

Small Incomes 

Share-cropping is - almost:* a 
system of slavery, except that 
there is always a hope of a good 
year in which the share-cropper 
might benefit. Sometimes the 
weekly income for an entire 
family of eight is less than one 
pound, and often the daily in¬ 
come is about sixpence. Schools 
for the children are open about 
four months of the year, but as 
many of. the.mothers and fathers 
cannot read they are often at 
the mercy of the landlord in 


estimating their return on the 
crops,' One American observer 
has said that the share-croppers 
arc democracy's forgotten people, 
because they arc outside many 
of the benefits of American life. 
For instance; not having enough 
money, the share-cropper cannot 
pay the poll-tax required in 
eight Southern States, and this 
rules him out* from voting, lie 
cannot join in health and unem¬ 
ployment insurance because be 
has no money to pay his con¬ 
tribution. 

A Peril to Democracy 

Through varxnts organisations 
America is making a great at¬ 
tempt to deal with the sad posb. 
tion of the share-cropper. During 
the last five years half a million 
families have been forced by 
cheap labour, machinery, and 
large-scale ownership from the 
position of owner or tenant to 
that of share-cropper, and many- 
have had to wander the country 
looking for food and shelter. 
Some have drifted into unem¬ 
ployment in big cities, and others 
have died of cold and exposure. 

Through no fault of their 
own they constitute one of the 
greatest ' perils to American 
democracy,.bec.ausc; as President ■ 
Roosevelt said in a message to 
Congress last year, “ If in any 
local unit, city, country. State, 
or region, low standards arc pci*-' 
mitted to continue, the, level of 
the civilisation of the entire 
nation will be pulled downward/’ 


OCTOBER 1891 

Bombs exploded under a 
bridge near Prague' just before 
the arrival of a train carrying 
the Austrian Emperor. 

The militia was called out at 
Kingston,'New York, to protect 
bank-wreckers from the enraged 
people. 

An. attempt was made to blow 
. up th.c Episcopal palace at Trieste. 

The death is announced of 
Charles Stewart Parnell, the 
Irish Nationalist leader. 

At Kicv r a conspiracy Svas dis¬ 
covered against the Tsar's life. 

There were serious riots among 
the miners at Carman x in .France. 

'flic Russian Government be¬ 
gan to fortify Vladivostok. 

The Chinese Government pro¬ 
hibited the sale of land to 
foreigners. . 

A league to establish a Socialist 
Republic was formed in France. 


How the Bats Find Their Way 


JJats still fluttering in the 
twilight, afford our.children in 
the country an interesting study. 
I low do they see their way in the 
gathering dusk ?• they may ask, 
'Hie answer is that, bats do not 
see it but hear it. 

Cats do not see in the dark, as 
is, sometimes supposed, but‘are 
guided by. their acute sc/ise of 
hearing. The cars of the-bat arc 
far more sensitive, and can catch 
sounds quite inaudible to any 
‘other ears, ours included. 

Dr Robert Galambas and Dr 
Donald Griffin have just proved 
this in a remarkable way. They 
imported bats into a closed room 
bung at near intervals with wires. 
First the bats were blindfolded 
and released. They found their 
way ■.among the wires as fault¬ 


lessly as before. Then their 
ears were plugged with wool and 
the bats floundered helplessly, or 
clung to the floor refusing to fly 
while they strove to rid their 
cars of the, stuffing. 

This is only half, the story, 
ho we yerr ..It was also f ouml 
that tlie bat's vocal organs can 
emiL* sounds inaudible to any 
but themselves, and as the 
bat approaches an object these 
sounds are echoed back from it 
to the bat's marvellously keen 
ears ; and as.he nears the object 
the more rapid echoes warn him 
to swerve away from it. This 
he does and never blunders. The. 
operation is something like the 
echo soundings by which .ships 
find their way in narrow channels 


A Glance at 1980 


i 


n forty years from now one 
person in seven in the British 
Isles will be 65 years old or older. 
Tliis forecast is the outcome of 
calculations made in Sweden, 
Great ‘Britain, and the United 
States on our “ expectation of 
life “ when we are born. 

Two centuries ago the average 
expectation was only 35 years. 
A century ago it had risen to 41 
years. It is now 62, according 1 
to tWb lifc insurance companies. 
This is the average expectation 


of life ; both now and formerly 
many people have lived and will 
live longer. But many who are 
born die in infancy,; and thus the 
average is lowered. Tt is largely 
because so much better care is 
taken of. the children, as well 
as of the very old,. that the 
average has been raised and 
the threescore < years and ten 
commonly used by our fore¬ 
fathers to describe the span of 
human life* -has disappeared, 
having been lengthened.. 
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Dancing the 
Hornpipe 


Must We Blame 
the Ragwort? 

A legacy of mild colds in the 
head was left by a wettisli 
summer to a repentant autumn, 
as anyone attending meetings can 
hear.. - This is said to be not the 
premature arrival of the. severer 
winter cold, but' dufc to the 
prevalence of vegetable spores in 
the ait from one of our familiar 
weeds, the ragwort. 

It flaunts its 3/cllow flowers in 
the fields this year in unusual pro¬ 
fusion, and the spores set flying 
from them reach human noses, 
and produce a sort of autumnal 
hay fever. That, whether right 
or doubtful, is the opinion of a 
respected authority, 'Dr Frank 
Thorne,’ who says that the air¬ 
borne pollen' of some grasses 
may share the blame, but adds 
that tlie lovely yellow flowers of 
golden rod arc blameless. . 


What Russia Has Done 

YY/itii winter approaching, and a prospect of a slowing-down 
™ of the conflict*in Europe, increasing tlie difficulties ‘ in 
which the Huns have involved themselves by their treacherous 
attack on -Russia, it is perhaps a fitting moment to assess the 
value of the magnificent stand of . die Russians against the 
barbarous onslaught of the Nazis. 

The supreme benefit has un¬ 
doubtedly been a moral one, and 
this has been made doubly 
effective because of its surprise- 
value. While heartening the 
free peoples of the world as well 
as the oppressed nations, the 
courageous spirit of the Russian 
people, who do not know what 
the word quisling means (for, 
there,is not one in all their vast 
territory) has certainly lowered 
the morale of the enemy. Even 
the bombastic Berlin Broad¬ 
caster has had to change his note. 


A Miracle 

But in the aqtual field of war 
itself Russia has ,achieved a 
miracle, and, however far the 
mechanised forces may pene¬ 
trate, the stolid resistance of the 
Russians has changed the whole 
situation in less than half a year. 

It came as a surprise to most 
of us when Mr Winston Churchill 
singled out the Air as the 
weakest arm of the Nazi power 
at the moment, and for this 
Russia is largely responsible. 
Her war-front is long and resist¬ 
ance lias been'maintained all the’ 
way, with the consequent need 
for Hitler to concentrate many 
thousands of planes for defence 
as well as attack in tlie east. 
Not only have our seaports, and 
London itself, had a long xest 
from, the bomber; but our war- 
factories have been able to carry 
on without loss of time and 
material. 

These factories are turning out 
tanks,, planes, and munitions for 
Russia without stint, so that the 
.Soviet .Government can be re¬ 
couped for the huge losses it has 
sustained in its own industrial 
area. Vast quantities of material 
have already reached . Russia; 
and more is on the way across 
India, and through Persia, and 
by the Arctic ports. 

It was chiefly-to secure food 
and raw material for our own 
overthrow that Hitler attacked 
Russia; and,.though vast wheat 
tracts have been overrun in the 
Ukraine, the onward march of 
the’enemy to the oilfields in the 
Caucasus lias been stayed by the, 
astounding .-heroism of the 
armies of Marshal Budenny. 

Marshal Timoshenko in 
centre has proved equally re¬ 
doubtable in his defence of the 

Plenty of Oil 

There is plenty more where 
on r. oi 1 comes. from. T 1 ie Year 
Book just issued in the United 
States puts the total reserve as 
19,025 million barrels. This is a 
13-ycar supply, and 1894 million 
barrels were added to the reserve 
last year. 

A good deal of oil from the 
countries round the Caribbean 
Sea, which can no longer get to 
some, of the former European 
customers, ^-now goes to* the 
States. Tlie * Year Book adds 
that in the last petrolcifm year 
recorded Russia’s production 1 was 
about the same, while Rumania’s 
decreased by three million 
barrels. * 


approaches to Moscow, and has 
inflicted' terrible losses on the 
Germans by successful counter 
attacks. To the north Marshal 
Voroshilov, by organising the 
defences of Leningrad, which, 
included . the new fortresses in 
Estonia, mines in the Gulf of. 
Finland, and a lighting wing of 
the R A F, has thwarted the 
early triumph anticipated by 
Hitler, and has thus prevented 
the turning, of tlie long battle- 
front, which might have brought 
about the collapse of the whole 
of European Russia. 

The delaying actions by these 
three brilliant strategists, sup¬ 
ported by Stalin and all his 
people, have resulted in the 
annihilation . of well over two 
millions (perhaps three millions) 
of Germany's best lighting men 
and a serious reduction of her air¬ 
craft. It lias disorganised her 
transport system and compelled 
her to look forward to a winter 
campaign for which the Russians 
are far better adapted- than the 
Germans. Beyond her borders, 
also, Russian prowess has, .made 
Japan wary of entering the fray. 

Fresh Hope 

So it is.that Russia has brought 
fresh hope to suffering humanity 
throughout the world, She has 
covered her name with glory and 
written a new page in her history. 
She has lost hundreds of 
thousands of heroic lives but has 
saved her honour and won for 
herself the admiration of the 
entire world of free peoples. She 
has brought herself into’ a new 
relation with the Anglo-Saxon 
democracies; who have sent their 
representatives to Moscow* to 
arrange for the quickest possible 
dispatch of the utmost possible 
materials. It is one of the most 
hopeful results of the war so far, 
for-never again, wo may hope, 
will Russia-feel* that she is out¬ 
side the ; pale of ,the great 
European nations. She has 
accepted the Atlantic Charter 
and pledged herself to light, to 
the end, when she will sit. at the 
Peace Table with tlie British 
Empire, the United States, and 
the representatives of all the* 
liberated nations of Europe, to 
reconstruct the map of Europe 
aiid give-aTliroader, fairer life to* 
all its peoples. : . 

The Unity of Faith 

In the belief .that'‘’the vexed 
question of religion a teaching in 
our schools , can be overcome, a 
united service has been held at 
Louth, attended by the Mayor 
and Corporation. The Free 
Church ministers were present 
and, all took some part. The 
preacher was Mr Hugh Lyon, 
the Headmaster of Rugby, who 
declared that education apart 
from religion is not worth much 
in tlie formation of character. 

This service was held on a 
busy market day, yet tlie church 
was filled with air*’appreciative 
audience testifying, to a real 
wish for some spiritual leaching 
of the children. . * - 
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YANKEES 

\Y.hen the Pilgrim Fathers 
landed on Plymouth Rock, 
the friendly Indians asked of 
what people they were, to which 
they answered, " English.” But 
the Red Man could not twist his 
tongue round that word, and 
Vangeese was as near as he 
could get to it. In a very 
short time Yangcesc became 
the familiar Yankees. 

Other Worlds Next Week 

* * x 

Jn the evening the planet Venus 

is low in the south-west, Mars 
is in the south-east, 
and Jupiter is with 
Saturn in the east. 
In tlic morning 
Jupiter and Saturn 
are in the south¬ 
east. The picture 
shoWs the Moon as it may be seen 
at 8 o'clock oh Sunday morning, 
October 19. 

Do You Know Me? 

My first is in sackcloth but not in 
bag; 

My second’s in tired but not in fag. 
My third is in trumpet but not in 
drum. 

My fourth is in' rattle but not in 
hum, 

My fifth is in laughing but not in 
cry, 

■My sixth is in modest but.not in shy, 
My whole is a vessel you all have 
seen. 

It stands in a warm place, bright ■ 
and clean. Answer next week 



Train Signalled 

QM'Fek • Hodge (to country 
’ station-master) : I don’t 
know whether it makes any 
difference, Mister, but that bit 
of board of yours has just failed 
down ! 


STICKY 

A monkey named* Mizzy-Maroo 
Fell in love with a potful of 
glue; , 

He swallowed it quick, 

And observed, “ I shall stick 
To this diet, whatever they do.” 


Jacko Sticks Fast 




M OTHER JACKO had been shopping on the other side of.the river. Her 
basket was heavy and she was very tired. Jacko said he and Chimp 
would ferry them across the water to save them from §oing right 
round by the bridge. “Save you hours!'” he declared. It might have ; but 
unfortunately they took the boat in too near the bank. It stuck in the mud. 
And so did they ! Until someone came with a pole and pushed them off. 


You Don’t Say So! 

J can’t go straight, said the cork- 
_ screw. 

bore, said the 



FRIEND ; /s*S5jt, 

M\ toW 1 * 4 

OR 

FOE? i 


Brown 

Owl 


T n spite of persecution the brown 
1 or tawny owl remains the most 
common species, and its typical 
hooting may be heard in nearly 
all parts of .the: country. Eighty 
per cent of its food consists of rats, 
bank ' voles,* field mice, moles, 
shrews,*and young rabbits. Small 
birds, slugs, and worms make up 
another ten per cent, while insects, 
frogs, and occasional fish compose 
the rest of jts diet. It is rare for a 
brown owl to take young game 
birds. Thus it is an. extremely 
beneficial species. 


screw. 

I’m a bit of a 
gimlet. 

I’m a sharp fellow, said the knife. 

1 come to the point, said the pin. 

1 smooth matters, said the plane. 

Life's all ups and downs, said the 
lift. 

I'm all write, said the pencil. 

I’m often sat on, said the chair. 

/ I live .in stirring times, said the 
spoon. 

I'm going on strike, said the clock. 

• So am I, said’ the match. 

Odd or Even ? 

Qive a person a shilling and a 
halfpenny ; tell him to hold 
one in each hand, and to reckon 
4 for the silver and 3 for the copper. 

Then ask him to ^triple what is 
in his right hand and double wliat 
is in his left, and give you the total. 

I f this is an even number the 
silver will be in the right hand ; if 
it is an odd number the silver will 
l>e in the left hand. 


Do You Live in Warwickshire ? 

'Warwickshire I s fh c district or 
stewardship of Warwick, and 
that name comes from the Old 
English word wic, a dwelling or 
village, and the proper noun 
Waerings, the name of a Teutonic 
tribe that originally lived on the 
Baltic Shores. The word Warwick 
therefore means the a\>ode of the 
Waerings, 


Signs of the Zodiac 

The Ram, the Bull, the 
Heavenly Twins, j 
And, next the Crab, the Lion 
shines. 

The Virgin and the Scales, 

The Scorpion, Archer, and Ile- 
Goat, ' | 

The Man that pours tlic Water 
out, ; 

The Fish with glittering scales. 

DEW 

A teacher was asking his class 
- what they thought was the 
explanation of dew forming on the 
ground and the grass, when a 
bright youth put up his hand with 
all the confidence of certain know¬ 
ledge. - i 

“ Well, my hoy,” said tlic 
teacher, “ how is dew formed ? " 

“ Please, sii*," answered the lad, 
“ the earth turns round on iits axis 
in twcnty-lour hours, and the pace 
is so great that the earth perspires." 

Arithmetic and Spelling 

'J'ake 100 from a kind of vice and 
leave an illuminating ! .object. 
Take 50 from a word meaning 
surly or rough and leave a colour. 

Take 500 from a discovery and 
leave an organ of a fish. ; 

Take 50 from an overflow of water 
and leave what we eat. 

■Take 100 fromPan agreement and 
leave a gentle hit. ! 

Take 50 from a diagram and leave 
a domestic article! 

Take 500 from a metal and leave 
a grassy field or meadow. 

Take 100 from something seen on 
doors and leave a strip of wood for 
supporting tiles. 

Take 50 from a useful food com¬ 
modity and leave a number;■ 

Answer next week 


How Robespierre Wrote 
. His Name 

jyjAxiMiLiEN Robespierre, one of 
the most terrible men in 
. history, was born at Arras On May 6,. 
1758. A lawyer by profession, he 
played an active part in the early 
stages of the, French Revolution, 
and became leader of the Jacobins. 
He organised the appalling Itcign of 
Terror which shocked the world 
and ended in bringing him into 
detestation in 
France, so that j ’ 

people breathed '* 6 U^*Y 1 




The Mind’s the Man 

So Said Oliver Cromwell 


u c? 

J’m happy as happy can B 
A Then I. ride on mv big 
Rightdown to the briny C. 
1 get back at half-past 3, 
Quite ready to take my T. 


G-G, 


Reading Across, 1 Wireless. 

5 To he ill. 7 A hunter and a 
Constellation,.9 In the direction 
of. 11 Ancient. 12 Bachelor of 
Arts.* 13 A play ; on. words 
similar in sound. 15 Expensive. 

17 Latin preposition denoting 
through. 18 Girl’s name. 19 The 
white-tailed sea eagle. 21 Asso¬ 
ciate, of the Royal Academy.* * 
£2 Chemical symbol for sodium. . 
23 A chasm! 25 French for the,' 
27 To harmonise.'.'in ^opinion. 

29 Affirmative.. 30 Additional. 

* Reading Down. 1 A trouble¬ 
some rodent. 2 To accomplish. 

3 & * in mo n, b u t i n t h ese d ays 
valuable metal. 4 One of Hitler’s, 
greatest,needs. 5 Indefinite . 
article. 6 To acquire knowledge. • 
8 Strange or peculiar. 10 A 
musical drama. 12 Common- , 
place; 14 -A* kind of vase. 

16 Organ of hearing. 17 Avery 
popular coin. 20 A present from, 
the hen. 21 The summit of any¬ 
thing. 24 The unit of French 
square measure. 26 An age. 

27 A word expressing equality. 

28 French for ami,. 


Half-Hour Cross Word 



Asterisks indicate • abbreviations. t Answer next iv 


Man. I have been very much 
struck by a saying of Oliver Crom¬ 
well—that “ The Mind is the Man.” 
He went on to add that ” If the 
mind be kept pure a mail signifies 
somewhat; if not, I hardly see 
wliat difference there is between him 
and a beast.” 

Boy. But surely there is, the 
great difference that man is far 
cleverer than any animal. His 
brain is big and capable of thinking 
things out as no dog or ape can do. 

Man, Yes, and his power of 
acquiring and of storing knowledge 
is very superior to that of even the 
apes. Unlike the beasts, too, we 
“ look* before and after ” and base 
action and hope on experience. 
But wliat Oliver Cromwell had in 
mind was the.moral plane. He was 
speaking of man as a creature 
acquainted with good and evil, and 
capable of either in an extraordinary 
degree just because his powers are 
greater than those of a beast. 

Boy. I see. The cleverer • a 
creature, the more lie can work good 
or evil ? 

Man. . Yes; and that 5 is why, 
Cromwell was right in saying that 
the mind is tlic man. With a pure 
mind, exercised for good, a man 
rises in stature and becomes truly 
lord of creation. With a mind of 
equal capacity, but depraved by 
evil habit and association, a man 
may become more bestial than the 
beasts because he is capable of doing 
greater evil. No animal ever wrought 
suefi ih- s as are now being wrought 
by men with minds diseased. 

Boy. Are we helped enough to 
keep our minds clean and healthy ?. 


Man. Nearly all races (all but 
Ihe lowest) have evolved religions 
that aim at ennobling the mind* 
These re licet the strivings of men to 
raise themselves in self-respect and 
to do what is right. They may be, 
and often are, imperfect, but they 
embody conceptions of goodness 
which demonstrate that everywhere 
there is a search for the right. 

Boy. But do wc get, enough 
guidance ? I don't mean while we 
arc at war, but as wc were in 1939 
before the war broke out. ; There 
does not seem to be much talk of 
goodness of mind at school. We 
are given learning, but you have 
told me that learning alone cannot 
make one kind or happy. 1 wish 
Oliver Cromwell’s words could be 
written lip over the school door. 
Suppose they said to us, V Your 
mind is precious ; do not let it be 
soiled or spoiled.” 

Man. A very good idea, i Three 
things above all there arc for a child 
to learn., The first is to be clean in 
body, and mind. The second is to 
•be kind. The third is to learn, not 
merely fyr the sake of learning, but 
that the educated and strengthened 
faculties may be used on behalf of 
what is good and true. I think, to 
answer your question plainly, that 
education lias not sufficient “regard 
for these things. .1 do not! mean 
that they should be set lessons, but 
that they should inspire the general 
conduct of schools, so that as a com¬ 
munity each should aim not only at 
acquiring knowledge, but at forming 
character. So might we attain to 
Alan, as Shelley put it, “king over 
himself, just, gentle, wise.” , 


again when he 
was overthrown, 

Id on Parle Francois 

Le Voleur 

II y avait une fois im liommc qui 
vola un cncrier ct apprit, plus tavd, 
qu’il avait. etc presente au celebre 
pocte, rJames Montgomery, par 
quelques-ims de scs admirateurs. 

Le voleur sc repentit, ct le 
renvoya avee ce petit billet; 

* “ Monsieur, quand je vous ai. 

vole, je nc savais pas quo vous 
6criviez de si belles poesies. Je me 
rappclte, quand j’etais enfant, que 
ma mere m'a sou vent recite de vos 
vers ; done, je vous renvoie l'en- ! 
crier, en esperant epic vous me 
pardonnerez.” ' $ 



Get a touch of genius 
in your cooking—add OXO 
to your soups, gravies and 
stews—what a delight to 
sniff the appetising beefy 
aroma. OXO ensures 
every dish being rich and 
palatable—with economy. 



Still l D each—6° packet of 6 



In QUANTITY... 
but not QUALITY 
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